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Quo Vadis ? 


HE final echo of the old school bell signals far 
more than just the end of four years of diligent 
study. It is a fanfare, heralding an altogether new 
life in a competitive and demanding adult world. 


The school has done a big job conditioning 
young minds for this moment. And, properly, 
these minds are eagerly receptive to the chal- 
lenge. But there’s more required than a mental 
reservoir of facts and figures and a willingness to 
apply them in a practical way. 


There is another item that is every bit as im- 


JOuN OEERE 


portant or perhaps more so. It is the human 
heart. For, it must still be acknowledged that it 
is the heart that can direct these other attributes 
in such a way as to add to mere material success 
the quality of satisfaction—a quality that comes 
from using knowledge and wisdom and skill not 
only to improve oneself but to make a better 
world for all who dwell in it. 


Rightfully, then, it’s proper to pause here and 
ask oneself, “‘Whither goest thou?” And then to 
choose the way that invites this unbeatable part- 
nership of mind and heart. 
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n the past 39 years, a lot of water 
has come down Fall Creek to spill over 
the Beebe Lake Dam, roar through the 
gorge under Triphammer, the Suspen- 
sion Bridge and Stewart Avenue, past 
the Gun Shop, across the flats and 
finally spend its momentum churning 
up the waters of Cayuga Lake. 


In parallel path turbulent Cascadilla 
Creek has poured an ocean of wetness 
past the Polo Barn, the Tennis Courts 
and Collegetown, to tumble over the 
falls and take a final swing at the ever- 
so-durable rock wall before speeding 
on to rendezvous with Fall Creek some- 
where off Stewart Park. 


In these same 39 years, a much 
mightier flow has passed through the 
great institution bounded by these two 
creeks. The stream through Cornell and 
its famed Colleges of Agriculture, 
Home Economics and Veterinary Medi- 
cine has been one of people—students, 
researchers and teachers ... . their 
thoughts, feelings and actions contribu- 
ting to understanding, encouragement 
and progress. 


Paralleling this, another stream of 
people, ideals and philosophy in this 


same region has taken the shape of a 
farmers’ cooperative... .G.L.F. Many 
of the ideals, much of the leadership 
that has made this stream vigorous and 
enthusiastic gained stature under Cor- 
nell’s guidance. 


Both creeks are fed by the same rains 
initiated by the same God who creates 
and nurtures the spirit of humankind 
that is a common headwater for the 
streams of Cornell and G.L.F. 


As Cayuga Lake is a natural resting 
place for both creeks, so is service to 
Northeastern agriculture the common 
goal for both streams of people. 


Thank you Cornell, for your friend- 
ship of 39 years .. . for the flow of 
scientific information that enables us 
continually to improve our production 
supplies and services needed by modern 
farm families ... . for high calibre, 
well-trained young men who perform 
important functions in our forward- 
looking business organization. 

As Fall Creek and Cascadilla com- 
bine to nourish Cayuga Lake, may both 
our institutions continue to blend our 
resources to promote a more prosperous 
future for Northeast agriculture. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
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Send Mother's Day Flowers 
by wire—NOW 


FRATERNITIES! 


Order your Spring Weekend 


Flowers from us. 


HUNTINGTON GARDENS 


Call Ithaca 3486 


HILL’S FOR PILLS 


Closest drugstore to 
campus 


HILL DRUG STORE 


Due to fire, temporary 
headquarters at 
408 College Ave. 
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Operate the 
Hi-Speed Laundromat 


Flag us down sometime 
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402 Eddy St. 
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Ithaca 3-1121 


gracious dining 
over the 
lake 


Catering to 
parties and 


banquets 


Taughannock Farms 


Taughannock State 
Park 
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Farmers Want Lower Supports 


7 HE TOP news in agricultural circles recently has been the Farm Jour- 

nal’s poll of what kind of supports farmers want. The April issue of 
Farm Journal presented figures showing that almost 80% of the farmers 
throughout the nation want lower supports and more freedom than there 
is under the current program. 


Farm Journal’s poll offered readers a choice of five different govern- 
ment support programs. 1) No support, no government controls or 
quotas, 2) “Emergency supports,” i.e. supports at a low level of parity 
to prevent the bottom from dropping out of the market in years of bump- 
er crops, 3) “Adjustment supports,” i.e. a percentage of the market price 
for the three years previous, 4) High supports—90% to 100% of parity 
and tight controls, 5) Production payments—all products sold in the free 
market and farmers receive the difference between the free market price 
and a guaranteed level. 


In spite of Farm Journal's hoopla about the accuracy of the poll, the 
results are a better indicator of the desires of the Farm Journal’s readers 
than of the nation’s farmers as a whole. The farmers who voted in the poll 
represent one twentieth of one percent of all farmers. Another point that 
tempers the accuracy of the poll is that people tend to read publications 
that agree with their own views, Since the Farm Journal is an advocate 
of lower supports, high supports partisans may be underrepresented. 


Nevertheless, the Farm Journal poll offers some real insights into 
current farm thinking. Cemparing the poll with one made two years ago 
by the same magazine we find that only 50% of the farmers were in fa- 
vor of no supports as compared with 55% in the current poll. This shows a 
definite trend in farm opinion against government supports. 


Looking at some of the other figures the poll presents, we get the im- 
pression that some congressmen ought to scurry home and reassess what 
their constituents want. For instance, Senators Humphrey (D., Minn.) 
and Talmadge (D., Ga.) have been advocating a production payment 
plan similar to the one Farm Journal readers voted on. In Minnesota only 
17% were in favor of production payments and in Georgia only 8%. Even 
in the states where the National Farmers Union ( a loud voice for high 
supports) draws its strength, a majority of the voters were to lower sup- 
ports. Secretary Benson seems to have a better grasp of farmers’ desires 
than some of the farmers’ elected representatives. 


If the free market that farmers seem to want were achieved there 
would be some marked readjustments in the nation’s agriculture. A return 
to a free market would cause a price drop that wouldn’t be shared equal- 
ly among all segments of the economy. The commodities that are current- 
ly overpriced the most would suffer the greatest losses. The wheat price 
might drop 35%, tobacco 20%, Cotton 15%. In the Great Plains there 
would be a shift to other crops. 


Beef, hogs and poultry prices would drop as a result of cheap feed 
causing overproduction of meat. New York dairymen would not be af- 
fected greatly even though their prices are loosely tied to the manufac- 
tured milk price. However, midwest producers who sell milk for manufac- 
ture would be clamoring more than ever for a share in the lucrative east-. 
ern milk markets. But overall, a more nearly free market would be a big 
step towards eliminating the marginal farm and putting agriculture on a 
truly commercial basis. 

The Farm Journal poll indicates that farmers are in favor of a farm 
program more nearly in line with the economic facts than the program we 
have had for the past 20 years. It’s ridiculous for the government to 
spend 9 billion dollars on the world’s most modern agriculture. The gov- 
ernment should move out of agriculture slowly, but persistently. 
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Want to meet a 


low pressure life insurance counselor? 
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Oley Sez: 


The best supply man’s Baker, 
Man! 


He has everything on 
hand: 


Lumber, lumber, two by four 
Baker has it plus some 
More 


Hardware, glass, cement or 
paint 


A better supply man there 
just ain’t 


BAKER 
LUMBER 


505 Third St. 


Ithaca 4-9927 


602 W. Buffalo St. phone 4-9039 
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All That Jazz 


Enough Rope To 
Hang The Moon 


by Zilch 


7 ILCH says good morning, not having the wit or per- 
ceptivity to say anything else at this point. He will, 
however, make a valiant attempt. 


Zilch highly recommends that everyone think very 
seriously about a career in advertising when he or she 
grows up. Recently one member of International Har- 
vester’s crop of geniuses came up with the following 
tasty morsel: 


“Each year, International Harvester Company 
produces enough baler and binder twine to make 16 
lassos long enough to rope the moon and encircle the 
earth ten times with the twine that remains.” . . . Bet- 
ter it should be used for baling and binding. 


Congratulations are in order for Mr. John J. Mul- 
len and Ronald L- Beck °61. The former, a 33 year-old 
father of three children, has succeeded in winning the 
Rice Debate held Farm and Home Week. Mr. Mullen 
launched a vehement attack against the enactment of 
a federal right to work law, calling the proposal a “sly 
scheme to weaken and destroy unions.’ 


Back to Mr. Beck. He’s going to Sweden next year. 

Zilch will miss him passionately, but he thinks it’s great 
anyway. You see, Ronald has won the Cornell Swed- 
ish Exchange scholarship to study at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College in Uppsala, Sweden. Swedish students 
will pay all his expenses except for transportation . 
I think Zilch wants to go to Sweden next year too. 
Such a classy way to live! A Swedish student will come 
come to Cornell in exchange. Alpha Gamma Rho, Al- 
pha Zeta, and Ag-Dom will pay his expenses. Such 
altruism! 


Girls! You have missed one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities of your lifetime. You can no longer become 
first rate mechanics under the watchful guidance of a 
University professor. Ag. Eng. 10 is being discontin- 
ued. Let’s all shed a tear in unison . . . one tear only. 


Fraternities! 


Apology department: If this doesn’t sound like 
Zilch, it is because he has been making visits to the 
downstairs clinic recently. The people there seem to 
have done a complete overhaul of his personality. 


Zilch regrets to announce the retirement of Prof. 
Arthur B. Burrell, noted researcher in plant pathology. 
Professor Burrell has diagnosed a boron deficiency in 
apples as a cause of lowered productivity in orchards. 


_ This month’s cartoon is a copy of a gift given to, 
retiring Dean W. A. Hagan by D. O. Fletcher ’23. 


While Zilch is saying goodbye to Prof. Burrell, 
he might as well wish everyone a lovely summer. Just 
a passing thought . . . is it possible for one to get farm 
practice credits on a marginal farm in the sunny south 
of France? 


Sororities! 


Planning a banquet or picnic? 


We furnish salads and baked goods of all types. 


HOME DAIRY CAFETERIA 


143 E. State St. 
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Interested - oo more for your feed dollar? 


Advisor 


Today’s improved breeding in both poultry and dairy requires 
up-to-the-minute feeds and management that produce the 
maximum at the lowest cost. To get more for your feeding 
dollar, call in your Beacon Advisor. 


Your Beacon Advisor is more than a service man. He is thor- 
oughly schooled in the business of agriculture. He has behind 
him the scientific resources of the Beacon Poultry Research 
Farm and the Beacon Dairy Research Farm. 


He is backed by a balanced team of proved scientists, nutrition- 
ists, researchers and astute farm businessmen. Their jobs are 
not only to formulate, manufacture and test a wide line of high 
production Beacon-trolled feeds—but also to develop manage- 
ment methods that will help you make more money in your 
operation. 


Every Beacon Feed Dealer has at his fingertips much of this 
information in printed form. But more important to you, every 
Beacon Feed Dealer has on call a Beacon Advisor to sit in, 
analyze and help plan feeding and management methods that 
are best and most profitable for a specific farm, its manpower 
and its equipment. 


Thousands of poultry, dairy and livestock men have this added 
protection for their investment—the knowledge that The Beacon 
Milling Company sells more than feeds—helps customers oper- 
ate more efficiently, make more money. 


The Beacon Advisor in your area is a man you should know. 
Invite him to see you. 


» BEACoNg FEEDS 4 


UNIFORMLY BETTER BECAUSE THEY’RE BEACON-TROLLED 


THE BEACON MILLING COMPANY °* Headquarters: Cayuga, N.Y. ° A division of Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 
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Wy = have sound waves got to 
do with beef steak? Plenty, 
says Prof. J. R. Stouffer of/Cornell’s 
department of animal husbandry. 
For the past several months, Pro- 
fessor Stouffer has been using a 
gadget called a “Reflectoscope” in 
the measurement of amounts of fat, 
in lean cuts of meat, and on live 
animals as well. 


The Reflectoscope (trade name) 
operates on the same principle as 
the war-time sonar devices used by 
ships for submarine detection. Thus, 


sound vibrations emitted by the 
machine will encounter fat, lean, 
and bone at various depths within 
the animal body, and will “bounce” 
back from these tissues in a fashion 


















X-rays are a painless way of determining depth of fat. 


127 WEST STATE STREET 


Vis. Aids 


corresponding to the relative depth 
of these three mediums. The reflec- 
tions are then picked up and appear 
on a screen, enabling a skilled op- 
erator to interpret them in terms of 
thickness of lean, etc. 


Work done thus far with sonic re- 
flectants, as the mechanism is more 
widely known, indicates that these 
instruments may conceivably come 
into practical use in the livestock 
field by allowing the accurate de- 
termination of quality and finish of 
a certain animal without making it 
necessary to slaughter the animal 
first. In this way, the development 
of an individual meat animal may 
be traced from birth until slaughter, 
more discrimination may be used in 
picking certain animals for slaugh- 
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Sound Waves 
in The Steak 













by Jack E. Hope ’6l 


ter, and more accurate measure- 
ments may be made on breeding 
animals and their offspring, facil- 
itating selection of breeding stock 
for the transmission of desirable 
fleshing characteristics. 


Although this type of meat meas- 
urement is a relatively recent de- 
velopment, some experimentation 
with devices similiar to the one 
used by Prof. Stouffer has already 
been done. Experimental results 
from Germany and France were 


published as early as 1957. In the 
U. &. studies of the techniques of 
wave reflections from meat tissue 
are in progress at Beltsville, Mary- 
land, Colorado State University 
and at a few other universities. 


As with all newly developed ma- 
chinery, the price ranges of such a 
reflecting unit are pretty high, 
about $5000 in the case of the unit 
used by Professor Stouffer. Al- 
though the costs may drop to one- 
half or even one-third of the cur- 
rent prices, practical use of these 
and similar devices will probably be 
employed only by commercial 
breeders of livestock and related 
large enterprises for some time. 


The use of Reflectoscopes in 
meat measurement is strictly in the 
developmental stage. However, 
identical machines are now in wide 
use in industry where they are em- 
ployed in the detection of flaws in 


construction metals. If similar prog- 
ress is made by Professor Stouffer 
and other researchers in Animal 
Husbandry, the era of the predeter- 
mined pork chop may be on us. 
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African 


T’s early morning in a rural town in West Africa. 
I As in most places the mother is the first person to 
awake. She gets up and quietly dresses in her loose- 
fitting, colorful, cotton dress and, taking her water 
jar, silently slips out of the thatched-roofed mud hut. 


It’s just getting light when she gets to the nearby 
church. There’s a stream beside it in which to fill her 
water jar before she returns home. 


Once home again, she begins to prepare breakfast 
for her family, just now rising and getting ready for 
work or school. Breakfast may be one of a number 
of things, mostly fruits and vegetables. Perhaps she 
will cut up one of the two-or-three-foot-long cocoyams 
or prepare a highly seasoned dish of some sort. 


Meals depend upon the time of year. During the 
rainy weather, something really hot is needed to make 
the family want to go out and work. In the September- 
to-March dry season, something cool and refreshing, 
melons, perhaps, or cassava, is in order. 


Lunch and dinner are very much like breakfast 
except that some meat or smoked fish may be added. 
There isn’t any refrigeration in the rural areas and 
any meat or fish the family eats has to be purchased 
the same day. Milk is an unusual addition and usually 
comes in cans from Great Britain though some of 
the condensed milk is from northern Nigeria or the 
United States. 


Cooking is done in large earthenware or metal 
pots over an open fire or oven. The clay pots are 
handmade and not too different from the ones dug 
up by archeologists. 


Earthenware pots, along with palm oil and kernels, 
kola nuts, cassava, mats, baskets, and other crops and 
handicrafts, are brought to the market by the mother 
or some other member of the family. 


In most rural villages the markets were held once 
or twice a week. Now, with more commerce and trade, 
daily markets are held in larger villages, especially 
those along the Niger and other large rivers. 


There the fishermen and their wives and the farm- 
ers and theirs meet to trade. In addition to food, shop- 
pers may bring home bean cakes for their children, 
cloth, iron pots and plates, or salt and oil for cooking. 


Most of the trade takes place on the original 
market days. It’s said that the market deity casts 
her spell only on these days. She appears just before 
dawn in the form of an old lady in the center of the 
market, She waves her fan to the four corners of the 
earth to bring the members of distant clans to market. 
Then the goddess leaves and the women enter market. 


Singing softly to herself, the mother returns home 
to her family. Songs of the market place give way to 
songs of the home as she returns. 


If there’s a baby in the family, the mother may 
sing one of the many lullabies to him. These often 
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Lullaby 


by Jill H. Beckoff 61 


have no relation to the mother’s situation nor any 
interest to the baby but they sooth the child and put 
him to sleep. 


One of the many lullabies was quoted in a recent 
article by J. H. Nketia, a research fellow at the Univer- 
sity College of Ghana: 

Little one, come for a feed. 

If you divorce me, you cannot take away my child. 

Little one, come for a feed. 

Someone would like to have you for her child 

But you are my own. : 

Someone wished she had you to nurse you on a good 
mat. 


British Official Photograph 


Teenager being shown how to operate a sewing machine 
by one of the welfare officers appointed to this center, 


Someone wished you were hers 

She would put you on a camel blanket. 

But I have you to rear on a torn mat. 
Someone wished she had you, but I have you. 


Music and dance pervade all the life of Africa. 
While the mother is singing to her child, the men and 
boys may be chanting as they return from the fields 
at the end of day’s work. 


In the evening, the family gets together for the 
night meal and the day ends quietly—as it began. 
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One laborer beats a rhythm on empty wheelbarrow while laborers A Nigerian farmer plants sug 
swing their axes in unision to chop the tree. Octo 


A cucu rues is the lifeblood of the “Dark Contin- 
ent.” In Nigeria, it accounts for about 85 per cent 
of the national income. In Liberia, about 90 per cent. 
The picture is much the same in all of West Africa. 
The region’s farming can be divided into two ca- 
‘ tegories: subsistence and commercial production. 
. Many farms produce for both their families and for 
gricu rire sale but the majority of West African farms are on the 
subsistence level. 

These smaller farmers practice a form of “shifting 
cultivation,” clearing and cropping land and then let- 
ting it grow back to bush for about five years. This 

if d system, however, is declining in importance as the pop- 
The Li ebloo ulation grows and farmers become more receptive to 
machinery and technological information, 


Much of this information comes from the federal 
of the experiment stations and regional research stations. Dis- 
semination of it is a more difficult task than the actual 
research. Widespread illiteracy and a slowly dying pre- 
judice against science have to be combatted. 


“Dark Continent” 


An average family farm will grow, according to 
one Africian student at Cornell, “everything in one 
field. You just walk out and pick whatever you want: 


British Information Services. 


The ox plough, main hope of 
Nigerian agricultural develop- 
ment, is taught at Samarnu (left). 
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British Information Services. 


supmunting takes place between 


cocoyams, cassava, cowpeas, melons, vetches, mangoes, 
okra, breadfruit, bananas or any other fruit or vege- 
table growing there.” 


Somewhat more specialized farming is practiced 
in some areas, however. For example, the oil palm, 
eastern Nigeria’s chief export, is often grown on large 
plantations. This tree is indigenous to the region and 
small farmers provide much of the oil. Palm oil is used 


for margarine, soap, and cooking, both in the country 
and abroad. 


_In western Nigeria and in Ghana, cocoa is the 
main commercial crop. Liberia’s major export is rub- 
ber. Both are grown on specialized farms with a great- 


er emphasis on efficiency than is found with smaller 
holdings. 


Exporting these products is an intricate process in 
West Africa. In Nigeria and Ghana, primary producers 
sell their products to licensed buying agents. These 
sell to government-controlled marketing boards. 
These boards have the job of getting products on the 


world market and setting standards of quality. 


In addition to palm products, cocoa, and rubber, 
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Production specialist demonstrates to a group of rural farm aides 


the technique of spraying coffee trees. 


exports of peanuts, bananas, and cotton are significant. 
These products are also consumed at home. For ex- 
ample, in Nigeria, about one fourth of the peanuts 
produced are used within the country. 

Peanuts are produced in areas of low rainfall, 
mostly open plains. The more typically tropical crops 
require more rainfall and do not compete for land di- 
rectly with peanuts. 

Whether peanuts or any other crop, the land is 
worked primarily by hand. Planting in rows is virtual- 
lv unheard of in rural Africa, and everything is allow- 
ed to come up haphazardly in the same field. 

Work on the farm is a family project. Husband, 
wife and children all work to get the crops planted and 
gathered. This is a year-round job. With no spring, 
summer, winter, or fall, the only markers of the pass- 
ing year are the wax and wane of rainfall. 


In contrast to this casual attitude on the part of 
small African farmers, is an intensive government re- 
search program, limited only by the availability of 
trained men and capital. Generally, the governments 
prefer to hire native talent but they usually welcome 
foreigners with the required knowhow and willingness 
to work. 


Educational movies draw quite 


a crowd in Liberia. 





~ Want to marry the 
Boss (or his Daughter)? 


You have to 
get the job 
first. 


T HE COLLEGE senior today is look- 


ing ahead, with anticination ~ 


and pleasure, to the job he'll 
be holding next year. Many of these 
seniors, however, are dreading the 
task of making job applications— 
of facing the letters, resumes, and 
interviews so essential to the pro- 
cess of employment. 


Some will not land the job they 
want because they didn’t know how 
to put their best foot forward. 
“John might have got the job, had 
the employer known all his quali- 
fications; but his initial letter and 
resume weren’t specific enough to 
warrent furthur consideration of 
the application.” 


Another young man was more 
than qualified for the same position, 
but he didn’t get far either, once 
the personnel director read his 
lengthy, boastful resume. Some 


other applications, poorly typed, or 
grammatically incorrect, never got 
beyond a first reading. 

Stories like these are plentiful— 
too plentiful as far as employers 
are concerned. But, you needn’t be 
one of the group. A few simple 
rules of know-how with respect to 
job applications can get that job 
for you! 


The letter, resume, and interview 
are the most common means of con- 
tact between the applicant and em- 
ployer. Each is distinct in its pur- 
pose and form. Since the letter es- 
tablishes the initial contact, it is an 
effective means to a good start. 


Let’s discuss the letter in general. 
Your greeting should address a par- 
ticular department head or employ- 
ment officer, if at all possible. 
Otherwise, “My dear Sir” is an ap- 
propriate formal greeting. The open- 
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by Barbara L. Kielar ’60 


ing should arouse interest so that 
the reader will want to continue. It 
is best to mention the partcular job 
for which you would like to be con- 
sidered, and how you happened to 
apply for the job. You can go on 
to state why you think you're qual- 
ified for this position, but don’t get 
too detailed—the resume does this. 


Close the letter in a manner that 
implies an answer. You may do this 
by indicating your willingness to go 
for an interview—at the employer’s 
convenience. You might suggest 
dates when you would be “in the 
city” and able to be interviewed. 
Including a resume, even when 
you’re merely inquiring as to job 
openings, is time saving and con- 
venient for the employer. If there 
are positions to be filled, he has all 
your qualifications at hand for im- 
mediate consideration. 


There are a variety of acceptable 
forms for the resume; however, the 
same logical rules apply in every 
case. That is, include everything 
that is pertinent, but don’t turn the 
resume into a personal estimate of 
yourself—emphasizing your succes- 
ses and neglecting your failures. The 
one who must read it doesn’t want 
to wade through paragraphs to find 
a few necessary facts. 


No doubt each person who is in- 
volved in reading and evaluating 
applications has his own opinion as 
to the best type of resume. Mr. Emil 
A. Mesics, Associate Professor, New 
York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell Univer- 
sity says, “A resume should include 
personal data, educational back- 
ground, practical experience, and 
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extra-curricular activities—in that 
order.” Professor Mesics has had a 
great deal of experience in person- 
nel work, and in screening applica- 
tions. He feels that a statement of 
one’s educational background right 
at the start of the resume serves as 
a basis of judgment for the descrip- 
tion of work experience and extra 
curricular activities that follow. 


While he is trying to determine 
whether or not you're suited to the 
job, you should be seriously looking 
at the job in relation to yourself. If 
you’re considering other places of 
employment—say so; the employer 
will know where he stands. But 
don’t try to push him into a corner 
by pointing out all his competion. 


A few fine points about the re- 
sume. A clear, duplicate copy is ac- 
ceptable, but, please, no smudged 
carbons! Do explain, briefly, a par- 
ticular job experience if you feel it 
would then be clearer to the reader. 
Enclose a picture of yourself if you 
have one. A neat, attractive photo- 
graph is another selling point. 


The interview can be your best 
selling point. You’ve probably read 
countless bits of advice about what 
makes a successful interview. Don’t 
overdress; be cordial, not assuming; 
don’t fidget; etc. All these are good 
hints, and well known to you. But 


GIFTS 


House of China 
. 
110 N. Aurora 
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one important point is not so obvi- 
ous. As Professor Mesics says, “the 
interview is a two way street. ..,” 
answer the interviewer’s questions 
thoroughly, but feel free to ask 


some of your own. 


What has been said in this arti- 
cle by no means exhausts the list of 
“do’s” and “don’ts” that apply to 


job applications—it wasn’t intend- 
ed to cover that much ground. The 
suggestions made, however, are 
broad enough to be adaptable, yet 
specific enough to help you avoid 
the mistakes that may cost a job. 















































































339 Elmira Rd. 


The Key to Excitment...WESPA 


Ripley Motor Co. 









And, if in the course of the inter- 
view, you learn that the job is not 
what you’d expected, and you 
would definitely not be interested, 
say so. You'll be saving the inter- 
viewer’s time, and he'll thank you 
for your fairness. On the other hand, 
if you are offered the job, and 
would like to think it over, be cer- 
tain of the deadline for your accept- 
ance or refusal, and hold to it. In 
either case, it would be courteous 
of you to write a short note of 
thanks to your interviewer for his 
time, information, and courtesy. 


Ith. 2-1863 





For Elegant Dining 


27 Course Smorgasbord Saturday Nights 


Banquets for special Occasions 







Dinner in the Mural Lounge 


CLINTON HOUSE 


116 N. Cayuga St. 


Ithaca 4-6371 
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12:45 a. m. In eighty Ithaca 
homes, small radio sets blast an 
alert: “Fire—College Avenue and 
Dryden Road, alert engines 2, 4, 
and 6.” 


In answer to the alarm, some one 
hundred men raced from their 
homes to the scene of the fire. They 
joined together into what is known 
as the Volunteer Fire Department. 


The scene’s a familiar one to Cor- 
nellians for it’s occasion was but a 
few shorts weeks ago during the 
Collegetown fire. But, as it has 
been in the past, it can be enacted 
anywhere in the United States. The 
fire can be at a barn, a public in- 
stitution—a home. 


Whatever the fire, whatever the 
cause, the chances are that volun- 
teer firemen and not professionals 
will answer the call. The lawyers, 
the businessmen, the workers of 
rural communities and suburban 
areas all make up this volunteer 
fire-fighting crew. 
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In Tompkins County alone, there 
are twenty-six fire departments and 
only in Ithaca can paid profession- 
al firemen be found. In fact, the 
greatest number of the New York 
State departments are completely 
volunteer. 


What is probably more amazing 
is that in many communities, par- 
ticularly the more rural areas, the 
volunteers have to raise the money 
te build and then support them- 
selves almost completely. In a very 
few areas, there is a small partial 
coverage from the fire protection 
tax. 


The Volunteer Fire Department 
is, according to Mrs. Harry Gab- 
riel of the extension teaching de- 
parcment, a “do-it-yourselfer” that 


most rural towns and often some 
fringe and suburban towns just 
cuuldn’t afford in any other way. 
The expense of maintaining a twen- 
ty-four hour a day fire department 
for sporadic fire fighting would be 
alm.ost unjustified. So, the Volun- 


Vis. Aids 


Fire Fighting . . . Community Style 


by Brenda L. Dervin ’60 


teer Fire Department is the answer. 


But, the job of these volunteer 
firemen is “so much more than just 
putting out fires.” Chief Charles 
Weaver of the Ithaca Fire Depart- 
ment, with forty professionals and 
five hundred volunteers listed on 
its records, says that many of the 
more staid people consider the Vol- 
unteer Fire Department to be a 
“den of iniquity.” 


In reality, the Volunteer Fire De- 
partment is, particularly in smaller 
communities, the one group in town 
that is organized enough to do pub- 
lic service. In the larger commun- 


ities, of course, there are the stan- 
dard service organizations. Smaller 
towns just can’t support such or- 
ganizations, but they can and do 
support volunteer firemen. And, 
they keep them busy. 


Whether it’s a Boy Scout paper 
drive or a town project, without the 
support of the fire-fighters next to 
nothing gets done. 
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Why? Because just anyone who 
is anyone is a volunteer fireman. 
These fire departments often are 
family affairs. Everyone pitches in 
to work. Women’s auxiliaries may 
support a town ambulance, or a 
teen club, as in Ithaca, may be one 
of the department’ S$ projects. 


Mrs. Gabriel reminisces about one 
incident in Horseheads, N. Y. where 
the town was building a swimming 
pool. With a lagging bank account, 
the professional men that were 
hired to do the more skilled parts 
of the job were a luxury being paid 
by the hour. However, two large 
piles of gravel were blocking their 
progress while the wage bill mount- 
ed. What happened? The most na- 
cural thing—an alarm was sent out 
and the volunteer firemen were 
called in. In business suits or work 
clothes, they were handed shovels 
and set to work, removing the piles 
of gravel. 


In many communities, it’s an 


honor to be asked to join the Fire — 


Department, according to Mrs. 
Gabriel. “You’ve made it, if you’re 

” However, the actual process of 
becoming a member of a local de- 
partment depends on the area. And, 
there are as many variations as 
there are areas. 


New York State law requires that 
applicants be over eighteen and 
physically fit. But this is probably 
the only set standard. The fee for 
joining can be from five to fifteen 
dollars. Very frequently there will 
be a lengthy waiting list. In some 
areas, the businessmen and lawyers 
are the volunteers. In others, it’s 
the college students; in others, the 
workers. 


The better departments require 
training which is offered at a Fire- 
man’s Training School sponsored by 
the New York Division of Safety. 
Volunteer firemen even have a 
“super workman’s compensation,” 
according to Chief Weaver, that 
quarantees them protection at any 
fire under the Fire Fighters Benefit 
Law. 


Once a member of the organiza- 
tion, the volunteer fireman finds he 
is not only doing community ser- 
vice, and fighting fires, he is also 
raising money for the department’s 
operation. In this way, events like 
the “Fireman’s Carnival” have be- 
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come a by-word across the country- 
side. These carnivals actually con- 
stitute a community fair with 
games and contests. In addition to 
raising money, the volunteers have 
to keep up a system of repair on 
their equipment—the trucks, the 
hoses. and the engines. 


A fire department needs _ build- 
ings and equipment, and it also 
needs what might be called public 
relations—recruitment and activity 
to keep esprit de corps. All this ac- 
tivity 1s probably what makes vol- 
unteer Fire Departments the ef- 
fective organizations they are. 


Then, when a fire alarm is sent 
out, men trained and organized can 
come to call. How they do it varies 
from area to area. Ithaca has a 
radio call system, some towns have 
a telephone call system where one 
push of a button sends a single mes- 
sage over many phones, and some 
areas still use the town siren that 
keeps blasting the alarm. Whatever 
the method, the volunteers rush to 
the scene of the fire while their 
wives prepare food or call more vol- 
unteers. 


Some departments have definite 
assignment lists, others have none. 
Usually, according to Chief Weaver, 
there is some confusion. Ithaca’s 
Department, for example, has no 
assignment lists with the exception 
of the professional jobs. In this way, 
one company helps another if neces- 
sary. 





Shoe repair and sales 





Across from Leonardo’s 





In days gone by, however, Chief 
Weaver states that there were defi- 
nite assignment places. And woe be- 
gone was the man of one company 
who dared to help another compa- 
ny. Rivalry just didn’t permit such 
traitorship. Today, the Ithaca code 
is departmental as well as company. 


Whatever the organization, what- 
ever the town, the Volunteer Fire- 
men do the best they can consider- 
ing the nature of the enemy they 
must fight. And, between fires, they 
do a great service for rural and sub- 
urban areas alike. 





Home Eccie sentenced to KP 


for admitting that Obie’s can 


cook better than she can! 





OBIE’S DINER 


1016 W. State 
Phone 9778 








Unexpected Guests? 


Eat out at the 


COLLEGE SPA 


214 East State Street 












































































































































































































































































































CLIFFORD L. LLOYD 


former College of Agriculture 
student, manager of the Bullville 
Stockyards 


INVITES 


“All Cornellians to visit our 
stockyards during one of our reg- 
ular Wednesday livestock auctions, 
or special Dairy Replacement 
Sales. Just by attending our Em- 
pire auction—or any Empire auc- 
tion—or farm sale, I believe, will 
help you better understand the 
principles under which Empire 
operates—principles that benefit the 
livestock and agricultural indus- 
try. 


“By seeing Empire in action, I 
think you, too, will recognize why 
many consignors and buyers have 
confidence in Empire’s sales. Then, 
if you know of anyone with live- 
stock to market—or anyon: plan- 
ning to “sell out’—you’ll be doing 
them a favor in recommending 
that they contact their nearby Em- 
pire stockyards manager for any 
of these services.” 


EMPIRE 
LIVESTOCK 
MARKETING 
COOPERATIVE 


Regular Weekly Livestock Auctions 
At: Bath, Bullville, Caledonia, Dryden 
Gouverneur, Greene, Oneonta, Water- 
town and West Winfield. 





Carolina Snake Hunt 


URING spring vacation, four in- 
trepid zoology majors in the 
conservation de partment and I 
traveled to South Carolina to col- 


lect southern animals. 


We especially hoped to collect 
several species of darters, small, 
bottom-dwelling fish, which were 
needed for research work. A second 
objective was to collect snakes, liz- 
ards, and frogs, some specimens des- 
tined for preservation in Cornell’s 
study collection and others to be 


brought back alive. 


We first drove to a locality in 


southeastern South Carolina which 
is particularly noted for its teeming 
reptile life. It is a private hunting 
club, which is managed to favor 
peak production of quail. In the 
process of creating good quail hab- 
itat, the club has also furnished al- 
most ideal ecological conditions for 
snakes. And so it was here that 
Will Davis, Neal Foster, John Ram- 
sey, Marty Michaner, and I, all 
members of Jordani, Cornell’s zoo- 
logical society, camped for several 
days. 


It had been a particularly wet 
spring in the South and as a result, 


by William Turner ’61 


many of the best stump holes, for 
that is where snakes are to be found 
at that time of year, were flooded. 
For this reason and also due to our 
lack of knowledge of the terrain, 


we did not collect many snakes. 


Two of our specimens did, how- 
ever, represent noteworthy catches. 
One was a young canebrake rat- 
tlesnake and the other, a beautiful 
red rat snake. 


The canebrake, a subspecies of 
the timber rattler of the Northeast, 
was sighted swimming in a roadside 


canal. After momentarily losing 


W. P. Davis 
A snake in the hand’s worth two in the bush. 


track of the snake, John Ramsey 
flipped the rattler onto the bank 
with his snake hook. 


Poisonous snakes can be caught 
by lightly pressing their heads to 
the ground with a snake hook (fork- 
ed sticks are passe) and gently 
grasping them behind the head. 
However, in this case we intended to 
take the snake back alive, so in or- 
der to ease the shock of capture, 
we gingerly maneuvered the critter 
into a bag without pinning him. 
Many rattlers are notoriously diff- 


icult to maintain alive in captivity. 


Our red rat snake was caught 
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while it was sunning itself on a 
sandy road that meandered 







through a pine woods. This snake, 







with its rich red coloration and dark Here is the revised edition of the book that shows 


blotches, is reputed to be the most how to write vividly and professionally 


attractive of all United States ser- 








pents. Coiled, lazily, in the pleas- 




















antly hot sun in a bright new skin 


Reporting Agriculture 


THROUGH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 


(the snake appeared to have just 
shed), this red rat snake’s color- 






ation was particularly striking. 





RADIO, AND TELEVISION 


After a most relaxing four days 
in South Carolina, we headed for 









North Carolina for some serious a 
ek Second Edition 
seining. Here we dredged up some 







of our more sought after darters. 








By WILLIAM B. WARD, Professor of Agricultural 
Journalism and Head of the Department of Extension 


In addition to the darters, we 
collected specimens of an, as yet, 





undescribed species of fish and a Teaching and Information at Cornell University 


number of mudpuppies, also to be 











used for research. Above all, this is a practical book. Concrete 


examples are used thrcughout to demonstrate 
the techniques of good journalism. 








Although our collecting trip was 





successful in some respects and less 






successful in others, all five of us 








News writing receives major emphasis, but 
the writing of factual magazine articles is also 
thoroughly handled. The steps by which a story 
idea becomes a printed article are graphically 
illustrated by three new case histories. 


had a most happy respite from the 
rigors of college life in the land of 





sunshine and southern hospitality. 













SPRING WEEKEND 


Orchids from Hawaii— 
Special—$3.95 


By special process each corsage is sealed 
















TV scripts, visual aids, and commercials; 
the criteria for effective radio copy; story-telling 
pictures; .agricultural advertising techniques— 
each of these is given completely up-to-date 
treatment, always withh the highly effective use 
of specific examples. 










in a vial of chemically treated water. All 
corsages shipped airmail special delivery. 







We pay shipping charges and guarantee ar- 


rival in perfect condition. Allow 7 days 
from day ordered. No C.O.D. orders. 


SOUTH PACIFIC ORCHIDS 


1145 Bishop Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 
cable address—‘‘Southpacor™ 

















Widely adopted as a journalism text, Re- 
porting Agriculture has also proved a stimulating 
on-the-job aid. 





373 pages, tllus., $4.00 (tent.) 
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Comstock Publishing Company 
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Bob McClellan 


Homeward bound after a full day’s sailing on Cayuga Lake. 


Red Sails On 


Lake Cayuga 


by Carole J. Wedner ’61 


ED sails in the sunset at Cayuga Lake means the 

Cornell Yacht Club fleet is returning to port. 
With the onset of spring these symbols of the club 
will become familiar sights once more to Cornellians 
and Ithacans. Spring, the time for love, picnics, and 
baseball, is also the time to get out on the lake and 
raise your sails to the winds. 

Bob McClellan, Commodore of the Cornell Yacht 
Club describes sailing as having “an infinite number 


of thrills and joys depending on the weather, water 
and people on board the boat.” He likes the excite- 
ment of sailing, but also enjoys the “peace and quiet 
being out on the lake affords. It depends on the 
mood,” he says, “and the moods of water, wind and 
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myself vary. So do the situations. That’s what holds 
my interest.” 


Racing is one of the most exciting parts of sail- 
ing. Both the men’s and women’s teams of the Cornell 
Yacht Club, race “any and every northeast school 
that sails.” Locally they race Colgate and the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. An invitation based on the sailors 
competence in navigation, was given to Cornell’s male 


team to participate in a long distance sailing race at 
Annapolis. 


The thrill of racing is indescribable. Crew and 
skipper must not only be competent sailors, but must 
also work as a team. Chris Drake, first mate of the 
winning boat in the North American Sailing Cham- 
pionships in the summer of 1955, attributes much of 
the winning of the race to this. “The captain is chief 
of the boat and also the most competent sailor of the 
crew. She has as her first mate someone who is just 
about as competent.” The captain mans the tiller, 
(lever used for turning the rudder from side to side), 
steering the boat on her course toward the end. The 
first mate’s job is to handle the spinner sail. Other 
crew members are assigned to odd jobs as they crop 
up. Nevertheless, they too are members of the team 
and all do their part, acting as one to win the race. 


This teamwork can make or break a race. One 
sailor lost more than the race the day a detail was 
missed. “We were racing one day,” he begins with a 
smile, “past the first marker and about to round the 
second, going down wind. When you go around a turn 
like this you’re supposed to bring up the center 
board (a board in the center of the bottom of the boat 
which can be raised or lowered) and since the first 
mate knew pretty much about boating, I thought he 


‘did and he assumed I had done the job. As we began 


to go around the marker we slowed down and drifted 
slowly sideways. We keeled (moved sideways and tip- 
ped) more and more. A few bucketfulls of water came 
in and we were gradually dunked in the freezing water 
with the boat beneath us slipping toward the bottom. 
Then came the welcome sight of the rescue boat. The 
crew bundled us into blankets and whisked us ashore 
where we sat in front of a roaring fire feeling sorry for 
the people out on the lake dragging for the sunken 
boat.” 


For those “land lubbers” who like to watch the 
Cornell Crew races the Yacht Club offers a perfect 
view of the finish. Chris Drake relates tales of eager 
Cornellians clamoring over the club’s boats to get a 
better view of the finish. She wonders that a few of 
our over-enthusiastic students have never been thrown 
overboard in their excitement. 


Boats offer a variety of experience unobtainable 
elsewhere, They present a challenge no matter what the 
weather. Bob finds windless days just as thrilling as 
those with rough weather. “It’s so peaceful and quiet 
out there. There are so many nooks and crannies to 
just drift around in, perfect places for relaxation.” 
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Top farm equipment standards 
- are constantly maintained by 


field and laboratory tests 


INK-BELT’S recommendation of the best drive or con- 

veying chain for farm machines is based on experi- 
ence gained in field tests under actual working condi- 
tions. And Link-Belt is in the best position to make un- 
biased proposals because our line of chain, sprockets 
and attachments is complete. Horsepower, loading, 
speed, impact—every requirement can be met to enable 
a piece of farm equipment to maintain rated perform- 
ance and efficiency throughout its life. 











Yes, for every drive or conveyor application, there’s 
a chain that bears the Link-Belt double arrow >——< 
trademark. In fact, it’s used today on more than 400 
makes of farm equipment. 
















CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 














LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 
To Serve Industry ‘There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock 
Carrying Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal 
Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Australia, Marrickville (Sydney); 
Brazil, Sao Paulo; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); South Africa, 
Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 
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ENGINEERING BY LINK-BELT MAKE FARMING EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 
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LINK-BELT chains offer farm machine manufacturers 


the quality good design deserves 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER’S No. 36 field harvester and hay pick-up attachment are equipped with Link-Belt 
precision steel roller chain for drives . . . Link-Belt double pitch “AG” roller chain for conveying. 


‘ 


ACCURATE MANUFACTURE — Modern specialized machines 
allow the economies of large-scale production. Continuous 
inspections safeguard tolerance and finish of every link of 
chain. With these extensive facilities, Link-Belt has ample 
capac\ty to meet production schedules. 








ee 


LABORATORY CONTROL — Every chain carrying the Link- 
Belt trade mark meets rigid uniformity speci- 
fications. Our modern laboratory continuously explores new 
refinements to increase chain life. It is located at the world’s 
largest plant manufacturing drive and conveying chain. 
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COMPLETE LINE of agricul- 
tural chains, sprockets and 
attachments permits cost- 
saving specialization — of- 
fers the right chain for all 
conveyor and drive needs. 










MAY MEMORANDUM 


You'll find lots of activity in Sports Goods, Men’‘s 
Wear and the Co-ed Shop. Equipment for tennis, 
badminton, softball now in stock, plus clothing 


for participants and spectators. 


The Gift Department has a big display of Cornell 
steins and mugs, souvenirs and gift items for 


Spring Weekend, picnics and beer parties. 


Come in often in May. It’s always convenient 


and there’s always something new to see. 


CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 


Barnes Hall 


DON’T RISK 


Radiator Rumble 
or 
King-Pin Cave-in 
on the long drive home 


for summer vacation. 


Have your car checked at 


Glenn’s Sinclair Station 


cooffrus 


329 College Ave. 


WE CAN PRINT 
AW X TAIN G 


317 E. State St. 
Ithaca 4-1271 


For your Spring Weekend special or 


for any occasion 


Lo unsberry Flowers 


Just off Cornell Campus 


ITHACA 3327 


469 College Ave. Ithaca 
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If the smell of freshly-turned earth tells you that 


you're meant to be a farmer... 


It’s a part of you. Like new 
fallen snow waiting to register your 
footprints on a winter morning. Or 
the reassuring bark of the old watch 
dog. Or the newborn calf, still 
warm and moist from its mother’s 
tongue. 

Would you trade it for squirting 
slush, for the squawk of traffic? 
Would you trade it for sweltering 
nights on the fire escape? Would 


you trade it for the city? 

Where but on the farm can a 
boy look forward to a free, full 
life and an independent future? 
Where else is a man’s working 
room measured in acres instead of 
square feet? A mother’s backyard 
bounded by the hedgerow across 
the hill instead of the nearest alley? 

Here a man counts his worth, 
not by fleeting figures on a pay 


check, but by his solid investment 
in land and in the machines that 
bring it to yield. 

Through his skill in employing 
modern farm machinery, the Amer- 
ican farmer has multiplied himself. 
Today he creates more agricultural 
wealth with fewer man hours per 
acre than any other nation on earth. 
His hand is on the throttle of the 
“biggest business in America.” 


Farming is America’s Biggest Business 


NEw [pEa FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, COLDWATER, OHIO 
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Division AVCO Distributing Corp. 


SPECIALIZED 


FARM 


EQUIPMENT SINCE 1899 





Library Current Serial Record 


U.S.D.A. 


Washington 25, 


McCORMICK® NO. 15 
FIELD HARVESTER 


Here’s big chopping capacity at a price that matches 
the lowest on the market ! Fill the new No. 61 Power- 
Unloading Box in only 10 minutes! 


D.C. 


Chops with the biggest... 
priced with the lowest! 


Here’s the leading flywheel-type field harvester—the 
big McCormick No. 36! It chops over 45 tons of corn silage per 
hour. Pto or engine drive. 


See the 1959 forage line 
at your IH dealer’s store. 
MATCH YouR Let him show you how 
PAYMENTS you can buy now... pay 
TO YOUR later...and put forage 
INCOME! into feedlot or storage at 
lower cost! 


Man, this new McCormick No. 15 really chops 
fast! It fills a 5-ton forage box in less than 10 
minutes. Chops as fast as many field harvesters 
selling for twice the price of the No. 15. Its price 
tag matches today’s lowest . . . and there’s a 60% 
bonus in chopping capacity in the bargain! 

Chop up to 30 tons of grass silage per hour! 
Dairymen and feeders can green-chop for up to 
50 drylot cattle in less than 5 minutes. Big 40 
ton capacity of corn silage per hour. 

Three brand-new, quick-change harvesting units 
—60-inch cutter bar, row-crop unit, and 54-inch 
hay pickup are perfectly matched with the new 
6-knife lawnmower-type cutter head for top ca- 
pacity in any crop. 

See it... price it .. . you can pay twice as much, 
but you can’t buy higher quality than the durable 
No. 15 Field Harvester! 


SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
»HARVESTER beater 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use —Farm Tractors and Equipment 
... Twine ... Commercial Wheel Tractors ... Motor Trucks ... Construction Equipment— 
General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 








